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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Ancient Liverpool has been lately described 
for the amusement of the public, and numerous 
traditions respecting the Red Noses, Hilbre Island, 
and other neighbouring places have been rescued 
from oblivion, and received with applause. Why 
then should not the traditions of romantic Cumber- 
land, a county with which the whole of Lancashire, 
and Liverpool in particular, is so intimately con- 
nected, be also received with the same encourage- 
ment? In Cumberland there is a fine field for the 
pen of “a ready writer,’—a field as yet almost un- 
gleaned; and with the hope that the present hum- 
ble attempt to describe a scene in which it was my 
chance to be an involuntary actor may stimulate 
other and abler pens to forward such local traditions 
as are in danger of becoming the prey of “ dull for- 
getfulness.”—I remain, Sir, yours, 


Liverpool, September, 1830. P. M. Jun. 





A NIGHT AT THE SMUGGLER’S. 


40, we'll hae the gude French wine, 
“* We'll hae brandy and tea, 
“¢ And in spite o’the law and excise 


*¢ Well drink ’em duty free.” 
Old Cumbrian Ballad. 


In the afternoon of a very cold October day, about 
five and twenty years ago, I left the town of Work- 
ington with a single companion, our intention being 
to reach Maryport that night by the road along the 
sea shore. As the shades of evening began to close 
around us, we found ourselves upon a desolate com- 
mon, one isolated habitatien only being in view ; 
it was the “ Coin-house.”’ 

The Coin-house is, or rather was, an old and nearly 
ruined building, standing alone upon the wild and 
barren waste, about half way betwixt Workington 
and Maryport ; it fronted the Irish Sea, and in high 
tides, or stormy weather, the ocean spray flew over 
its turf-built roof. 

As we approached the gloomy building, my com- 
panion, who had never travelled this way before, 
eyed it very inquisitively, and then remarked,— 
“Well, if ever man did meet witches on the blasted 
heath, this would be a proper spot for the purpose, 
and yonder ruined cottage a fitting place for their 
noctarnal devilries ; it looks as though ghosts alone 
were its inhabitants.” 

“T know not,” returned I, laughing, “ whether it 
be the habitation of ghosts or not, but of this I am 
certain, that many an honest gentleman has raised 


bold to enter, and in a long low room, that served 
“for parlour, and kitchen, and all,” and was be- 
decked with tishing-nets, boat-hooks, old sails, and 
other articles that betrayed the ostensible pro- 
fession of its proprietor, we found a rough-looking, 
hard-featured, strong-limbed man, about fifty or 
fifty-five years old. He was dressed in a blue jacket 
and trowsers, and his weather-beaten visage showed 
that he had, during the course of his life, fought 
through many a tough gale. A tall haggard-looking 
female, somewhat under his own age, was his only 
companion. I cannot describe the unearthly hue 
of her countenance ‘better than by comparing it to 
that of a stewed muscle : to water, her neck, face, and 
arms had ‘long been strangers: in short, I know not 
that I ever before saw a being, bearing “ the human 
face diviue,” of a more forbidding appearance. 
These persons apparently formed the only inha- 
bitants of the lonely dwelling. 
Upon entering, I addreséed the witch-like female 
by the title of “my good dame,” and asked her “ if 
she could sell us a couple of glasses of French 
brandy; for, as we had. walked from Workington, 
and were both cold and tired, ‘a little spirit and 
water, would be very acceptable.”’—“ And wha may 
ye be,” responded the woman, in a shrill Cumbrian, 
or rather Scottish accent, “that expect to get the 
wee drap o’ gude liquor frae the like o’ us?”— 
“Tush, tush, my good woman,” replied I, “ ye have 
nothing to fear; we are honest folk, and neither 
excisemen nor informers: you may-produce the free 
trader’s spirit without any dread.” —“ That may be, 
Sirs,” said the female, “ an’ for aught I ken, ye may 
be canny folk enough ; bat’ ye’ll guess there be 
plenty o’ uncannie folk wandering here awa, ready 
to take advantage of a puir body's attempt to get a 
living by ways that the Justice may say are na oure 


claimed, “ Haud yere tongue, ye blitherin’ jade, and 
fetch the brandy directly, or I’se mak yere bones 
feel the weight o’ this boat-hook, and no mistake; 
am I to be eternally brow-beater and contradicted 
by a crazy half-witted noddy like yeresel?”’ The 
woman, with evident marks of reluctance in her 
countenance, left the room to obey his ordere, and 
the husband then apologized for his apparent rough- 
ness, adding, that he did not mean to strike her 
with the boat-hook, but only intended to frighten 
her into compliance. “ Puir woman,’’ continued he, 
“she’s not at all times sound in her upper works, 
and then if she taks a crotchet into her head the 
d—I! himself can’t drive it out. She’s afraid that 
yell inform of a puir fellow, but I know better; 
so sit ye down by the fire, and the old dame will be 
here with the brandy in the setting of a top’gan’t- 
sail.” The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
before the woman re-entered with a quart bottle of 
brandy, which she placed upon the table without 
saying a word, and then retiring to one corner of 
the chimney, she began to knit, but at times con- 
tinued to eye myself and friend with looks that 
fully denoted there was but little good-will for us iu 
her composition. 

We, however, unheeding the sulky looks of our 
landlady, assisted ourselves without scruple to the 
smuggler’s brandy, and in this occupation our host, 


half, freely participated. Whilst we were drinking 
the second round, the wind began to sigh and moan, 
and at intervals blew with such violence as though 
it intended’ not to leave one stone of the crazy 
building upon another. It was now quite dark, and 
I stepped forth to look at the weather: large heavy 
a| drops of rain were falling, and before [ could re- 
enter the cottage, they had'increased to a most tre- 





muckle honest, an’ it behoves the likes of us to be 
wary and guarded ; not that I: mean to say there is 
ony thing to fear frae gentlemen’ yere appear- 

ance, but ye ken we canna be too eautious.”—“ My 
good dame,” teplied I, “there is such a thing 
as being over-cautious, and I’m sure when I tell 
you that we are going to be the guests of Mr. —, 

at Maryport, you will think so; for I warrant, long 
before bed-time, we shall, in bis house, have had a 


pretty’ good stock both of cheap brandy and Hol- 


“Ye yellow d—1!’’ cried the man, who had not 
before spoken, “ will ye hae done wi’ yere objections, 
and gie the gentlemen what tliey want; I’se war- 
rant we’s nae rue: letting thém hae a drap o’ free 





spirits in it, and with your good leave we will try if 
we cannot succeed as well as our predecessors,” 


Beiag at that moment close to the door, we made 





arrive every minate;” but whatever was the pur. 


mendous shower: in short, to borrow the language 


of Burns, 

** The wind blew as’twad blaw its last, 
“ The rattlin showers rose on the blast, 
“ That night a wean might understand, 
** The de’ll had business on his hand.” 


Just as I was returning into the house, a child came 
to the door, and we entered the kitchen together; 
it was a pretty little girl about ten years old, the 
sole offspring, as I afterwards understood, of our 
entertainers: she came from the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Flimby, whither she regularly went to 
school. On seeing the little girl, the mother rose 
from her seat, and clasping the child in her arms, 


eagerly exclaimed, “Ah, my puir bairn, art not wet 
through thae night ?””—“ Nae, mither,” replied the 
brandy.” The woman approached her lord and/child, “the rain ’gan noe to fau’ fast ’tull I reached 
master, and whispered something to him, of which | hame ;” without uttering another word, the mother 
I could only catch the words, “ may be expected to| placed her little one on @ low stool by her side, and 
provided her with a porringer of sweet milk and 


port of her speech, he heeded it not, for suddenly | some buttered oaten bread, on which the young girl 





tising from his seat, he seized a boat-hook, and ex- 





began to make a very hearty meal. ‘ “Landlord,” 





notwithstanding the forbidding glances of his better | 
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said I, on resuming my scat by the capacious fire- 
place, “it is altogether impossible for my friend 
and myself to leave your house whilst this soaking 
rain continues, and, for aught I see to the contrary, 
it may continue a pretty while, cannot you, there- 
fore, extend your hospitality, and furnish us with 
something to eat?” 

“Deed that I can, and quickly too,” cried the 
good-natured fellow, ‘my old dame has some tea in 
her possession, that I ken ye wad na be able to 
match in the Black Lion, at Whitehaven; come, 
Meg,” continued he, “stir yer’ stumps, put on the 
kettle, an’ gie the gentlefolk some o’ yer’ best gun- 
powder; we'll show them what kind o’ tea an auld 
Cumberland cottage can furnish.’ ‘The woman 
silently obeyed her husband’s ditections, whilst he, 
raising his hand to the roof, from which hung a 
large quantity of dried flukes, took down several of 
the finest, and said, “Perhaps, gentlemen, ye’ll be 
able to eat some o’ these flukes and buttered cakes 
to yer’ tea?” “That we can,” replied I, “and the 
sooner you have them cooked the better.” Upon 
this our host left the room for a moment or two, 
and returned with an armful of oaten straw; this 
he placed apon the house floor, and throwing the 
flukes into the middle of the bundle, set’ it on fire, 
and when the straw was consumed the fish were 
ready for eating. Upon flukes cooked in this pri- 
mitive manner, plenty of oaten bread and butter, 
and some most excellent tea, we managed to make 
a very, comfortable repast, nothing the worse be- 
eause the tea was drunk out of half-pint cups, and 
minus ¢ream; but for that, the brandy formed a 
very good substitute. I know not how it arises, 
but certainly if there is any degree of sociability in 
a person’s disposition, an enlivening cup of tea is 
sure to draw it out, and so it was with our hostess, 
who joined us in the meal, and during its conti- 
nuance, lost much of the reserve that she had 
hitherto maintained. 

The storm still continued to rage with unabated 
fury, and we, being determined to make ourselves 
happy whilst it lasted, as soon as the tea equipage 
was removed, again commenced. operations upon 
the brandy, and the landlord, to add to our stock 
of comforts, produced two or three dingy tobacco 
pipes, and a seal-skin pouch of real kannaster ; this 
was totally an unexpected enjoyment, and the room 
was soon filled with volumes of curling smoke from 
our steamers. 

“ You see, gentlemen,” said our host, “ that puir 
as ye ma’ thivk this cottage is, I am na’ without 
some 0’ the comforts 0’ life.” The brandy he had 
taken began to make him very communicative : he 
related several anecdotes of his former life, and 
pretty plainly hinted at his present profession; at 
last he volunteered a song, which, to the best of 
my knowledge, ran as follows :— 

SONG, 


Who would not love a sailor's life, 
In glee his time he passes; 

At sea he knows not care or strife, 
On shore he'll kiss the lasses. 

The tempest rages, what cares he? 

The gallant ship js tight and free. 


“A sail a-head! more canvas crowd; 
‘We gain upon the stranger ;” 

The decks are cleared, he jokes aloud 
Without a thought of danger: 

In fancy Jack the dollars counts, 

Ae nimbly up the shrouds he mounts. 





We've near’d thejbarque; she shows her teeth, 
The Spanish flag is flying, 

And now begins the work of death, 
But Jack ne'er thinks of dying; 

He turns his quid, and points his gun, 

A broadside fir’d—the battle’s won. 


The English land now heaves i sight— 
At Portsmouth how they fleece him! 

Landlords by day, and girls by night, 
Soon from his eash release him ; 

His rhino spent, Poll turns her back, 

And to the devil sends poor Jack.—— 

“There,” said he, on concluding, “ there, gentle- 
men, is a true picture of Jack, and the way in 
which he manages to get through his hard-earned 
money. Gentlemen, I’ll now give you a toast, 
‘Here’s the Wooden Walls of old England, and may 
she never want brave fellows to man them.’ ”? We 
cordially joined in the toast, and he continued, 
“Come, my hearties, whilst my hand’s in, I’ll e’en 
give you another stave; its a pirate’s song ; I learnt 
it when chasing the bloody rascals in the West 
Indies. Here goes again.” 

The chase at length is near'd, 
Aloft the black flag flies, 


And a steady band determined stand 
To die er win the prize. 


Bring, bring your guns to bear, 
Point low, each shot should tell— 

See the mizen’s gone !—now, boarders, on, 
And do your duty well. 


Dash bravely on the foe, 

No quarter, strike, strike home! 
The ocean wave is now their grave, 

Their blood hath dy'd its foam. 


The dreadful work is done ! 
Our toils awhile are o’er ; 
In his noble prize the pirate joys, 
And steers his barques for shore-———~ 

“ Come, my wench,” added our jolly host, turning 
to his wife, “take away tkat useless marine,” point- 
ing to the empty botile, “and let’s have one that’s 
able to do his duty.” The wife gave him a signi- 
ficant glance ; she would have remonstrated, but he 
cut her short with an oath, and an audible growl 
against petticoat government. She was forced to 
obey, and in a few moments placed a fresh bottle 
of brandy on the table. 

Whilst our landlord was singing and telling anec. 
dotes of his former state, I could not avoid remark- 
ing that he, in a great measure, lost the strong north 
country accent in which he at first addressed us; 
it appeared as though he had two languages,—one 
for his present life, and the other to be used only 
whilst he related the occurrences of his younger 
days, when he was, what he humorously termed, 
“ one of his Majesty’s hard bargains.” 

We thanked our host for his songs, and professed 
to be much pleased with his endeavours to amuse 
us, “ Avast heaving there, my masters,” replied he, 
“let’s hear no more palaver on that score, but take 
it tura and turn about, as we do at sea ; so, youngsters, 
let me have a song from one of you.” I declared 
that it was wholly out of my power to oblige him, 
as I never, during the whole course of my life, had 
tried my hand at a song. My companion, however, 
could not plead the same excuse, he, therefore, com- 
menced a simple-ballad that I had often heard him 
sing ; it was called 

THE LOVER'S ADDRESS. 


The éast wind is blowing, 
The bright sun js glowing, 
See, the vessel expands her white sails to the breese ; 





And far from commotion, 
Beyond the broad ocean, 
I've a home and a country that ever will please: 
Away with all sorrow, 
Bethink thee to-morrow, 
Though the green fields of Erin no more thou shalt see; 
The land of thy childhood, 
The mountain and wild wood, 
All are left for a lover who glories in thee; 
That thy heart will a region of happiness find, 
Where no friends prove ungrateful, no guardians unkind, 


The sea lark is flying, 
The gannet is crying,’ 
And the porpoises gambol in shoals round the prow; 
But think not of danger, 
To fear be a stranger, 
O let not the storm cast a cloud o’er thy brow; 
Though lightning be flashing, 
And high waves are dashing, 
To my breast I will clasp thee, and shield thee from harm; 
Then trust with devotion, 
The Ruler of ocean, 
Will in mercy the rage of the tempest disarm; 
At His bidding the loud rolling thunder shall cease, 
And the turbulent waters subside into peace. 
Now ’tis calm on the ocean, 
Our bark scarce in motion, 
Moves lazily over the smooth glassy wave; 
On deck let me guide thee, 
There seated beside thee, 
We'll adore the Great Power whose fiat could saye; 
His eye watches o’er us, 5a 
His hand will restore us, mA 
From the peril thou fear’st to the blessings of homé; ! 
And then to behold thee, . of 
Thus, thus, to enfold thee, 3 
Who would dread for such pleasure o’er ocean to roam. 
Then weep not, lament not, a home we shall find, 
Where no friends prove ungrateful, no guardians unkind. 


At the conclusion of this ballad, our delighted 
host commenced the old Barbadian chorus ‘of— 
“A very good song, and very wellsung . 
** Jolly companions every one.” 
In which we were obliged to join, and we-gave it 
with such effect, that the rafters of the old cottage 
fairly shook with the.noise. ae 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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MEMOIR OF LIEUT..GENERAL DIROM, 

As the subject of the following posthumous memoir 
was very well known and much respected in Liverpool, we 
doubt not that the selection we have made for our Obituary 
of the present week will prove very acceptable to many of 
our readers.—Edit. Kal. 


er 
(From the Dumfries Courier.) 


The best eulogium ofa good man is the record of: his 
actions ; and we cannot more properly redeem ' the. pledge 
we last week so-cordially gave, that.we would attempt, in 
this paper, to pay & tribute to the memory of the late 
much-lamented Lieut.-Gencral Dirom, whose death - has 
occasioned so great a blank in this county, than »by)pre- 
senting our readers with a short sketch of: his life. ; - 

This gallant officer and excellent man_was a native of 
Banff, where his father, a gentleman universally respected 
for his talents and virtues, possessed consiilersble property. 
He was born in 1757, but owing to his original destination 
for the profession of the law,’ he did not enter the army 
till his 22d year. After serving for a year at home, he 
was sent out to Jamaica, where he remained till 1784,.une 
der the command of General Dalling and General Camp- 
bell. Here his amiable dispositions _ and officer-like con- 
duct, joined to a person and address remarkably attractive, 
cree d gained him promotion. He was first appointed 
tigade Major, and afterwards, in succession, Military 
Secretary to the Governor, and Deputy-Adjutant-General, 
acting as the head of that department in Jamzaica: ‘He 
was appointed Brigade Major to General Dalling in the 
unfortunate expedition to the pestilential swamps,of ,the 
river St. Juan, on the Spanish Main; but before the di- 
vision, to which he was attached, had received orders to 
embark, an account arrived of the failure of the scheme, 
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which happily saved him from sharing in the disasters of 


his fellow soldiers.* After this ill-fated attempt to es- 
tablish the independence of the Spanish colonies, an alarm 
arose from a threatened attack of the French, and he em- 
ployed himself so cee | and so acceptably in training 
the militia, and in forwa 


when he left the island, his services were acknowledged | 
si | support of that administration, but at the same time, with 


in the handsomest manner by the Colonial Assembly, 


which presented him with a sword of the value of £200, | 
and strongly recommended him to Goverament for pro- | 


motion. 

Before his return to England he had risen to the rank 
of Captain, and in the year 1786, was, through the in- 
terest of Mr. Dundas, (afterwards Lord Melville) removed 
into the 52d regiment, then serving in the East Indies. 
The estimation in which he was at that period held may 
be judged of ‘from the terms in which Mr. Dundas, who 
was at the head of the Indian department, ‘recommended 
him to the Secretary at War, Sir G. Yonge. ** The sooner 
you shall remove him,” said he, **to one of the regiments, 
which I hope we shall effectuate to remain in India, { shall 
be the more obliged to you; for, from the character I have 
of him from every, quarter, I have no hesitation in wisbin 
him to be where i may be supposed to be most interested.” 

That this earnest and flattering recommendation of Capt. 
Dirom was not founded on a mistaken view of his qua- 
lifications, .was proved by his subsequent gallant and ex. 
emplary conduct in India, where, being raised to the rank 
of Major, and appointed Deputy-Adjutant-General, he 
rendered essential service, under the command, first, of 
General Meadows, and-next -of Lord Cornwallis, in the 
campaign against Tippoo Sultan, of which he subsequently 
published # very interesting and highly popular narrative. 

He returned:to England in 1792, and when in London, 
in the following year, engaged in the. publication of his 
celebrated work, he was'so fortunate as to gain the affec- 
tions of Mies Pasléy, whose father, the proprietor of Mount 
Annan, (then called Cleughheads) was lately dead. This 
amiable lady he married in 1793, becoming thus an ex- 
tensive proprietor in the coun of Dumfries, which he 
subsequently so much benefited by his patriotic and be- 
nevolent exertions. : 

In 1795 he rose to the rank of Lieut..Colonel, and was 
soon afterwards appointed to the important office of De- 
puty-Quarter-General,, and placed at the head of that 
department in Scotland, His services after this, period 
were so. numerous and varied, that it is impossible to do 
any justice tothem in a short sketch like the present; 
his active and public-spirited mind ge J been constantly 
employed in schemes for the national welfare. The couu- 
try was .at this period threatened by the French, under 
Bonaparte, with an exterminating invasion, and Colonel 
Dirom’s attention was naturally. turned to the military 
capabilities of the United Kingdum. He executed, under 
the orders of Government, .a military. survey of the west 
coast of Scotland. He published a very valuable pamphlet, 
entitled... Plans for the defence of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” In conjunction with Mr. Telford, engineer, he 
surveyed the country. between Carlisle and Portpatrick, 
with’ a view to improve the road and harbour, which, in 
this direction, form the communication, between Britain 
and Ireland, and assisted in suggesting those alterations 
which have since.so materially.contributed to the conve- 
nience of the public. . During the short peace h¢ wrote a 
treatise (still in manuscript,) suggesting some precau- 
tionary measures to government, under the title of 
‘Thoughts on the Peace Establishment of the Land 
Forces,” which was submitted to the Quarter-Master- 
General, and was probably useful in the formation of the 
local militias and after the reecommencement of hostilities, 
he drew up a memorial of the military state of Scotland. 
with maps, charts, and plans, which received the warmest 
approbation of Earl Moira, then C der-in-Chief of 
this northern district. 

Hitherto the ardent mind of Major-General Dirom, for 
to this rank he had now attained, had been chiefly directed 
to military affairs, and the duties of a country gentleman 
in the district where he-had fixed his residence. Circum- 
stances, however, seemed, in 1811, to invite his thoughts 
to a political career. He had contracted a personal friend- 
ship with Earl Moira, and excepting on some particular 
questions, was attached to his views of politics. His Lord- 








® The inform which General Dirom at this time re- 
eeived, not only of unhealthiness of the climate, but of 
the scantiness of the waters of St. Juan in the season of 
drought, induced him, in a late publication, to give itas his 
opinion, that this river is altogether unfit for thescheme a few 
years ago in contemplation by the Mexican government, 
namely, that of employing it to form the commencement of 
the projected and muchdeésired communication by water 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 








ship was in the confidence of the. Prince Regent, and a 
new ministry having been formed of the adherents of that 
nobleman, united with those of Lord Grenville, and Mr, 
Fox, which was expected to be strong and efficient, it oc- 
curred to the General, as an object of legitimate ambition, 


ng other plans of defence, that, | to stand candidate for the representation of the Dumfries 


district of burghs, with a professed view toa fair and liberal 


a declared determination to hold himself unfettered by 
party, and at liberty to ‘act freely and independently on 
the suggestions of his own mind. On these terms he came 
forward ; but a pledge. being exacted from him by the 
Talents, as they were sneeringly called, which he nobly 
refused to give, he was opposed by the whole. power of 
Government, and lost the election, which was carried in 
favour of the Hon. Henry Erskine, then Lord Advocate 
for Scotland. 

. On the breaking up of the Whig administration, ‘over- 
tures of support were made to the General by the friends 
of the new Ministry, which, with honourable consistency, 
he declined ; and thus ended _ his view of taking an active 
part in politics, furnishing an important lesson to those 
whose minds are too patriotic and virtuous to bend to the 
trammels of a party. 

The same year he was ap 
north-west district, and too 


inted to the command of the 
up his head-quarters at Li- 
verpool. In this highly responsible station he was emi- 
nently useful in suppressing those treasonable combinations 
of the Luddites, which at that timedfilled the country 
with just alarm, conducting himself with so much vigi- 
lance and firmness, suitegiea with a benevdlent forbear- 
ance, as to acquire the general approbation of the public, 
and especially of the inhabitants of that quarter of the 
country over which his command extended. 

In 1814 he acquired the further rank of Lieutenant- 
General, and the year following he returned from England 
with his family, to take up his permanent residence at 
Mount Annan, in this county, where, from that period, 
he devoted himself to the useful and patriotic employ- 
ments of a country. gentleman, superintending the im- 
provement of his property, promoting the welfare of his 
vicinity and of the county, and taking a paternal interest 
in the education and establishment in Rite of his numerous 
and highly-promising family. The encouragement which 
he gave to every scheme calculated to promote the best in- 
terests of society—the zeal with which he promoted the 
welfare of his friends, and aided deserving youths by his 
influence in turning their talents to advantage—and the in- 
defatigable industry with which he pursued plans of pub- 
lic usefulness—will long be felt in their happy effects on 
the community. The neighbouring town, of Annan, in 
particular, has derived much,advantage from the enlight- 
ened interest he took in its prosperity ; and the erection of 
the flourishing academy in that place, supported by funds 
reserved in the division of an extensive: common, may be 
regarded as in a great measure his benevolent work. 

But the General had now arrived at that period of life, 
when health usually becomes precarious, and the most 
vigorous constitution begins to break down under the 
weight of years. For some time he had felt the approaches 
of age, and since the commencement of the present year, 


an evident falling off in bodily vigour had filled bis friends 


with alarm, and induced himself to hasten the final settle- 
ment of his wordly affairs, His characteristic activity of 
mind, however, and kindness of heart never deserted him, 
and up to the very day before he was arrested in his useful 
career by a sudden and fatal blow, he was eagerly engaged 
in literary pursuits, and in schemes of benevolence. On 
the morning of Friday, the 1st of October, he was struck 
with palsy, which deprived bim instantly of speech and 
the power of his right side, and after surviving till the 
following Wednesday, cheered by the attentions of his 
sorrowing family, he peacefully breathed his last, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. ean 

On Tuesday, the 12th inst., the remains of this ex- 
cellent and venerable man were consigned to the family 
vault, in the church-yard of Annan, amidst the most un- 
equivocal signs of universal regret, Besides his tenantry 
and a numerous assemblage of the neighbouring agentes 
his funeral was attended by a procession of Free Masons, 
and by many of theinhabitants of Annan, as well as by the 
teachers and pupils of the Academy, the welfare of which 
had occupied so much of his attehtion. ‘The whole neigh- 
bourh ergy his ee of oe oe ee 
respect in which his memory is.held wasstriki evinc 
in the town of Annan, by the shutting up of the shops 
during the mournful pene A me 

The character of Lieu eral Dirom, as & soldier 
and a country gentleman, may partly be gathered from 
the slight details already 3 but were we to attempt 
to portray. the distinguishing features of his mind, we 
should not dwell on those mote public exhibitions of them. 


—=__" 


It was in domestic life, and in the bosom of his own fa- 
miiy, that his virtues, and the amiable qualities of his 
heart were most conspicuous. The tenderness and exem- 
plary propriety with which he exercised all the charities 
of a husband, a parent, and a friend—enhanced by a deep 
regard for religion, and a growing anxiety to fulfil its 
duties—have embalmed his memory in the hearts of those 
who were the objects of such endearing attentions, and his 
sudden removal has left a void in their affections which 
nothing can fill up, and which can only be lessened by 
the ~~ consolations of Christian faith and Chris- 
tian hope. 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Bass IMt- 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND anp SON, 


Sole Proprietors. of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, reapect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, o purchasing, mae to 
take any we or gr being — with a Pamphiet in a 
wrapper, sea ateach end with the Nar Add 
and signed on the Label in Red. - — 
“A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HA''TON-GARDEN,"” 

countersigned ** ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 38. 6d.. 7s., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits, 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful 
ee ea in the veges as due attention to Children’ 

8 of the greatest importan rod 5 S 
EVEBROws “ar po ces p ces. WHISKERS 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 

and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producin 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting H 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produeed by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 


harsh and rough Skin; removes Cataneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords thing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 


Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
in, and render the Skin smoeth and pleasent: thus to the 
raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
pod yane. it preven an infallize specific,a prompt resource, 
» 48 conducing to comfort, a pleasing a: : 
valuable acquisition. “ee arse ond 
Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 64. each, and Pints at 8s. 64. each, 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and ,62, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer Extreme Thermo-| Extreme| State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 | Heat du- fiad t 
Noon. Night. Morning./ring Day.] at Nuon, Noon. 

Oct. | 

20 }29 70} 50 0 60 0} 66 O} S.W. [Stormy. 
21 |29 86/ 546 O 62 O| 66 O|W.N.W./Stormy. 
22 (29 94] 56 O 59 O| 64 O W. jCloudy. 
23 130 ¢ 50 0 52 O} 60 O} N.W. |Fair. 
24 [30 20) 47 0 50 0} 56 0|S.S.W. iCloudy. 
25 {29 iS 59 O 54 O} 59 O| N.W. jRain. 
26 |29 45 0 49 0} 6&0 O|N.N.W.{Cloudy. 

















2ist, Three, p.m. heavy rain. 

22d, Heavy rain during night. 

25th, Heavy rain during night; seven, a.m. heavy rain. 
26th, Very stormy during night. 
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TIDE TABLE. 























Days. |Bfor n.| Aven. | Height, Festivals, Ge. 
h. mb. m.lft. ine} 

Tuesday .- 2;-——-| 0 15/20 11 {Al} Souls, 
Wednesday 3) 0 37] 1 1/20 4 {Princess Sophia born. 
Thursday 4] 1 24) 1 48/18 1) 
Friday ---- 5} 2 11] 2 37)1 4 wader Plot, 1605. 
Saturday-- 6) 3 3 33 2 iMichaelmas Term begins. 
Mondays. | 6-181 5 SOWa:& Princess Alig. Soplila bora, 

onday ++ ‘1@) 
Tuesday -» 9) 6 32/7 fait ll 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














PEACE. 
i 
Where mak’st thou, Peace, thy halcyon nest, 
In infancy’s unconscious breast ?— 
Or happy childhood’s joyous dreams, 
Or youth, when borne on Pleasure’s streams ; 
Or lovest thou manhood's hour of pride, 
Or only with grey hairs allied ? 
Coinest thou, slow stealing through the gloom, 
Comest thou to gild the opening tomb ?— 
Or should a pining exile seek 
In sylvan shades thy form to greet, 
Wouldst thou, benignant Spirit! say, 
Wouldst thou his wanderings repay, 
And hallowing the green retreat, 
Speed, Time! on golden pinions fleet ? 
Or lovest thou best ’mid classic bowers 
To wile the sweet and noiseless hours, 
The paths of learning to pursue, 
And science, and the Muses woo ? 
Lovest thou the simple, or the great, 
The bannered halls of regal state, 
Or lowly dwelling of the poor, 
The peasants straw-roof’d huts, obscure ? 
Lovest thou the noontide hour, or light 
That day owns not, yet is not night ? 
Or joy’st thou most, dim twilight gone, 
The pensive moon to gaze upon ? 
Alas! within an infant's breast, 
It may, perchance, be thine to rest, 
Or consecrate, and given to thee, 
May childhood’s sinless bosom be; 
But youth may scarce thy presence own, 
To manhood thou art rarely known; 
And age, with care worn out, descries 
Thy form alone beyond the skies, 
Where pure, and from delusion free, 
Is thine to reign eternally ! 
And solitude may claim thee not, 
In cities thou art all forgot; 
And learning’s path, however fair, 
Its thorn must with the myrtle bear: 
And halls of state, and peasant’s dome, 
Alike unmect for thy dear home, 
With weariness, alas, opprest, 
Disclaim thee for their ange! guest : 
And dazzling noon, or midnight hour, 
Or twilight, veiling wood and bower; 
Or pensive moonlight, silvery o'er, 
Romantic, many a winding sbore ; 
All scenes alike, or rude, or fair, 
Proclaim thee still a stranger there ! 
Then tell me, Peace, where's thine abode, 
And by what footsteps aérial trod ? 
Where thy bright temple, worshipped one! 
The starry region all thine own, 
Whose every step is holy ground, 
With olive, and the palm-tree crow ned ? 
Where tears flow not, nor sighs awake 
From transient rest, the hearts to break ? 
Tell me, oh Peace, beloved one ! 
What isle of beauty thine to own; 
Where thine abode, in pity tell, 
That I with thee may seek to dwe!! | 
Is it a voice, or whispering trois 
That answer make to evening's bre7 


It is a voice of gentle tone, 

Softer than love, or music’s own ; 

The voice of seraph sweet, and low, 

That bending o’er this orb below, 

Points to bright heaven’s all glorious sphere, 


And cries-=** Behold !—lo, Peace reigns there !” 


And there alone, with amaranth crowned, 
There, only there, may Peace be found. 
Tossed upon Time’s tempestuous stream 
Who seek for Peace pursue a dream ; 

A shadow beauteous to see, 

But still, alas, a phantasy !— 

And Peace, the sought of all below, 

Shall earthly dweller never know ! 


Liverpool. 
ee 
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TALES OF THE CYCLADES, AND OTHER POEMS. 


—>—— 
BY HENRY J. BRADFIELD. 


We have here a variety of highly interesting and well- 
written poems relating to Greece, with notes which abound 
with historical anecdotes of the undaunted heroism of that 
brave people, in their struggle for liberty. Perhaps, in 
modern times, no nation has given equal proofs of con- 
stancy, devotedness, and bravery. The author, in the 
little volume sow under our consideration, has been most 
happy in his delineation of the incidents attendant on their 
arduous warfare. The following extracts from the poem 
entitled *‘ The Death of Marco Botzaris,” gives a fair 


specimen of the poetry. 


*¢ Foremost amid the Grecian van 
Botzaris led his Suliote clan, 
With firm heroic brow ; 
Beneath his terror streaming glave 
There fell alike the crouching slave, 
The sternest of the foe ! 
He was the beacon-light which then 
In darkness led his gallant men 
Through peril’s dreary path. 
Unnerved they brave the iron shower, 
Which echoed round in that dread hour 
Of victory and death ! 
In sleep he saw the Moslem lie, 
In death he heard his gasping sigh, 
In victory he fell ; 
A truer son she could not boast, 
A braver she hath never lost, 
As Grecian annals tell. 
Albania long shall rue the night, 
When Suli’s palicars in fight, 
Defended Greece so well! 
While sires shal] teach each warrior son 
The deeds this martyr chief has done.” 
SS 
SONG, 
BY W. ROSCOE, ESQ. 


(From the Winter's Wreath.) 


Quench not the light that soon must fade, 
Nor damp the fire that soon must die, 
Nor let to.morrow’s ills invade 
The hour to-day devotes to joy. 


Ah! who with music’s softest swell 
Would mingle sorrow’s piercing moan ? 
Or to the bounding spirit tell 
How soon the charm of life is flown ? 


Say, is the rose’s scent less sweet 
Because its bloom must soon decay ? 
Or shall we shun the bliss to meet 
That cannot here for ever stay ? 
No; by the Power that bliss who gave, 
This hour we'll from the future borrow, 
And, all that fate allows us, save - 





From the dread shipwreck of to-morrow. 





THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 











$4 Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Vipa. 
ieee meee 


SOLUTIONS T@ STUDY CCXXIII. 
(By eur correspondent M.) 
The mate of the first advanced pawn in three moveg, 
White. Black. 
1 Knight ........A—6X 1 Knight......B=8 
2 Kingessrreccoeeo Dm ZS PAWN ceorerses 
8 Pawn  ....0.B—=7 X Mate. 


Of the second in four moves. 
i Blac 


ile. 
1 Knight......... A—6X 1 Knight .........0..B=8 
2 Queen ......... C—7 2 PAWN wicorserrreA—nG 
3 Pawn ...... oe B= 7X 3 King...cccccocccooAm 


4 Pawn .........B—<=6X Mate. 
of the third in ten moves. 


White. Black. 
1 Knight.........A—6 1 Knight .........B=8 
2 Queen ......... G— 2 Pawn... »0.A—6 
3 Queen .. A—l1 8 Pawn .........A—S 
4 King .......s000. C—5 4 Pawn ........A—4 
5 King.......s000 D—6 5 Pawn ...00...A—8 
6 King ......cce000 C—5 6 Pawn ....i..A—2 
7 Queen coool 7 Pawn becomes a Queen. 
8 Pawn oo... B=—7X 8 King......v-0.A—7 
9 Pawn  ...cccece B—6x 9 King.....0.00c000.A—6 





10 Pawn .........B—5 Mate. 


Of the fourth in eight moves. 










White. Black. 
1 Knight......... A—6X = 1 Knight... ...... B=8 
2 Queen .........G—nl 2 Pawn cseveee-A—6 
3 Queen .........A—1 B Pawn ceoeeee AS 
4 King .....000, 00 Cd 4 Pawn ...0...A—o 
5 Pawn ......e.B=—7X 5 King. A—7 
6 Pawn  .....0000eB—6X 6 King. A—6. 
7 Pawn ....00.B=—5X 7 King ...occccooAmd 
8 Pawn  .......«.B—4 Mate. 

Of the fifth in ten moves. 
White. Black. 


1 Knight ..ssss. 


White. Black. 
1 Castle .........C—8X 1 Bishop .........B=—8 
2 Queen......00s A—3X 2 Bishop ........A—6 
3 Queen........ A—6x B Queen.ereesceore Amn 


4 Pawn .........B—7 Mate. 
"sa Sce a Note to Correspondents, 


— 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXxv, 
White has to move, and wins. 


Black. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 
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! LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
A$ APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool. 


BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
~—_— 


We have already stated, “That in all bones moving 
on acentre or axis of motion, and the muscular attach- 
ments in a circumference, the muscles, in changing the 
relative situation of any two bones, must, at the same 
time, be changing the direction of their own action, and 
varying their lever.” This is directly seen by watching 
the movements of the ribs in the act of respiration ; but 
to render it still clearer, let us illustrate it by a figure. 

A F G B 








See 





Cc E D 

Let A Band CD be the parts of two ribs, and A B 
moveable on the centre A; and also that A B is brought 
by the muscles E F and E G to the situation A b; the 
points of muscular attachment will be fand g, and the 
position held now by the muscles will be Ef and Ey, 
thus producing a change of length, situation, inclina- 
tion, and lever. As a corollary to this, we may also state, 
that the construction of some joints is such, that, in the 
changes of the attitudes of the body, while the bone is 
turning on its centre of motion, the centre of motion 
itself is often at the same time describing the segment 
of a circle, or part of it. This is readily seen in the dia- 
gram. B bin the figure formsa part of the circumference 
ofa circle, of which A is the centre. 

Still pursuing our plan of considering animal mecha. 
nism in action,—for it is the applicability of a machine 
fer practice, and its utility, which constitute its true, its 
intrinsic value,—we shall now examine the different 
powers of a muscular lever acting, and we shall find 
reason to be satisfied with its mechanical simplicity and 
perfection. Where simplicity, utility, and perfection 
are obtained in the construction of machines, or other 
works of art, it is the height, the ultimatum of mechanical 
kill ; and this is found beautifully exhibited in the ani- 
mal machine of locomotion. 

The different powers of a muscular lever, then, are 
also varied in a similar manner, and by the same agents 
as in the last proposition. The lever of resistance, 2s 
well as of the power, is varied by the several changes of 
position arising from the action of the muscle ; it is 
sometimes shortened, at the same time that the lever of 
the power is lengthened, and vice versa, it is lengthened 
as the lever arm of the power is oe 

a 





o%, 
ti. 
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R 
Thus suppose A B Saeadante the radius, or bone of the 
fore-arm, B C the humerus, D E the biceps muscle,and R 
the resistance, appended to the distant extremity of the 
ndius ; when B A is brought by the biceps into the situa- 
tion of B a, the lever of resistance will be no longer B A, 
but BH, equal to a straight line drawn from B, the 
tentre of motion, perpendicular to the plane of the 
tsistance. It is evident from the figure, that as the 
lever of resistance has been shortened, the lever of the 
tuscle, or power, has been lengthened, and that, were 
the radius to assume again its former situation, the lever 





of resistance would again be lengthened, and the lever of 
the muscle, or power, again be shortened. This is also 
rendered very evident in the movement of the fore arm 
with any substance held by the hand. 

So perfect, however, is animal mechanism, and so con- 
nected are its different powers, that sometimes it hap- 
pens that in the muscular movements of the body, we 
observe the levers of resistance and power of some 
muscles are lengthened or shortened, even at the same 
time. Simplicity is the soul of science, and the very 
spirit of mechanism; and this is really mechanic sim- 
plicity in its highest degree of perfection. Artificial me- 
chanism cannot obtain all these desirable advantages 
from simple levers, no: even from compound ones ; it is 
obliged to have recourse to multiplicity, to numbers,— 
thus rendering the machine complex, non-expert in its 
motions, liable to go wrong, and diffusing, instead of 
concentrating, its powers and forces. Can the mechanic, 
then, learn nothing from observing the laws of living 
mechanism? Does he not see nature’s mode of varying 
the same lever, modifying its powers by shortening or 
lengthening its arm, without removal of, or addition to, 
its substance or structure? Does he not see the same 
part shifting its centre of gravity, still being in unison 
with the centre of motion? Is all this nothing? is it 
not, if possible, worthy of imitation? I would now ask, 
are there no machines in the human body? and should 
not a mechanic regard, as useful and instructive, the 
anatomy of living structure? Begone with those idle 
objections which some make,—they are unworthy of our 
notice, and could only originate from those who, dark 
themselves, wish for a general darkness of the mind. 

Such is a very general review of the properties and 
powers of individual muscles,—a mechanism pleasing 
and perfect, often at variance with, and always superior 
to, the laws of common machinery, by the addition of 
animal powers, that of contractility in particular. But 
let us now proceed to a general examination of the 
functions, actions, or works, of many muscles conjoined, 
as when they produce the various movements of the 
body, for it rarely happens that @ single muscle is alone 
engaged to effect an animal motion, but many, or a 
combination of them. Anatomy shows us that the 
moving apparatus of man is double; there are, on each 
side of the trunk, arranged the same kind of muscles, 
and even on the skin a trace of the line of division may 
be detected, for the skin appears paler, and, from thus 
dividing the body, it 1s called the median line ; it is as if 
the external parts of the body were divided into two 
equal corresponding halves, each of which is filled by 
materials and powers exactly of the same nature, exactly 
of the same mechanical and physical properties. The 
same is the case with the extremities ; in a healthy, well- 
made man the one extremity differs not from the other. 
On each extremity, and on each half of the trunk, the 
muscles are so arranged that there are others assisting 
the privcipal actors, but in a manner very subordinate ; 
while there are others arranged in the same neighbour- 
hood, whose levers and actions are opposed to the mo- 
tions of the others, and are called properly, in anatomi- 
cal language, their antagonists ; thusjin bending the arm 
and the hand there are a number of muscles placed on 
the front side, called the flexors or benders, which si- 
multaneously conjoin their powers to produce that ac- 
tion; but on the back part of this extremity are also a 
number of muscles, whose conjoined powers are opposed 
to.this bending position, serving to extend, or stretch, or 
straighten the arm and hand, and, from their office, this 
order of muscles is called the extensors of this part. 

Well, now, the mechanic will directly exclaim, here 
are two sets of levers so placed mechanically, that the 
powers of the one interfere with those of the other ; in 
fact, they appear mutually to obstruct each other, fetter 
each other’s motion, and cause a losing in their power. 
This, surely, can, be neither perfection nor simplicity in 
the construction of machinery? It is both: and in 





almost all muscular movements of our bodies, and the 











bodies of animals, there are always two sets of muscles’ 
or levers, engaged, each set working with’ different 
powers, and put into action -by different forees; but 
which, during a state of rest, or in natural, easy positions 
of the part they serve mutually balance, and form an 
equilibrium, which is more particularly illustrated in the 
position of our limbs and body when asleep. The first 
principal set of muscles, suppose to be bending the arm, 
are, in general, stimulated to do it by the will, and 
bend the arm by contracting their muscles, or flexors ; 
but this change of posture destroys the equilibrium 
of power between the two sets of muscles, the flexors, 
or benders, and the extensors, or stretchers; and the 
flexor muscles, by their new position, must necessarily 
elongate the other, the extensors, while the contrary 
would be the case in extending the arm, the lever 
of the extensor would be shortened, and that of the 
flexors now lengthened. When the bended muscles have 
ended their duty, or have become fatigued, their con- 
tractile power ceases immediately, their lever is altered, 
and the contractile power of the other set, the extensors, 
acts immediately, lessening their lengthened lever, and 
restores the second set of lever muscles to their equili- 
brium, or state of rest. This example, this explanation, 
will suffice ; for all the muscular movements of the body 
are guided by, are obedient to these general laws ; and in 
all these compound actions, the principles of mechanics, 
the principles of the lever are never departed from; 
they are as much observed by a number of muscles as 
by a single one. It is, however, scarcely necessary to 
remark, that where any balancing of the body is required, 
the actions of the flexors and extensor muscles must be 
always accommodated to the force of the centre of gra- 
vity ; or, vice versa, the centre of gravity to the flexors 
and extensors. It is this which in common lever machi- 
nery must be really difficult ; yet in animal bodies we 
continually see it performed ; we see it with such faci 

lity that it never excites attention, and passes really 
unregarded. This ready adaptation of powers is really 
wonderful, and must strike us as remarkable among the 
singularities of the animal economy ; their modes are 
different and various, their celerity prompt and rapid, 
their exactness is perfect delicate, and minute. This 
balancing, this regulation of the centre of gravity, is 
found amidst all our attitudes, to characterize the spe- 
cies of different animals, and even the individual. Many 
animals have their necks long, which is more partien- 
larly for providing their food ; but this part is the means 
of preserving the centre of gravity, and transmitting its 
force. In an instance already referred to, who has not 
admired the dignified motions of the swan, with the 
many graceful curves and elegant postures of its head 
and neck, balancing finely its centre of motion,.while 
stately swimming? Who has not observed birds vary 
the position of their necks, changing the centre of gra- 
vity from their legs towards their wings, and from their 
wings towards their legs, according as they wish to walk 
or fly? In long-necked animals, as in the camel, came- 
leopard, and giraffe, who has not observed the motion of 
their heads and necks during their progression ?- Animal 
mechanism is perfect, but it exhibits many singularities ; 
and should it be asked how, amidst the changes of the 
levers themselves, or their three powers, the vacillations 
of the centre of motion and the various degrees of the 
contractile power in the different muscles, any general, 
motion should be maintained for any length of time, 
and continued with the same force, velocity, and stea 

diness from its commencement to its termination? how 
has nature formed this mechanism, and what powers has 
she given the machines? ‘Tne materials and powers are 
always the same ; but let us consider and explain the 
other effects arising from the action of this perfect mus 

cular lever machine of animal bodies. The muscles are 
long, well placed, and are under the control of the will, 
which can regulate their movements, as well as to a cer- 
tain extent can also the vital powers of the muscles 
themselves, namely, sensibility and contractility, All 
changes of attitude, all transportation from place to 
place, is the work not only of one muscle, but of 
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many; and while one muscle is gradually changing 
its lever, or losing some of its lever powers, another of 
the muscles contributing to the production of the same 
kind of motion is, at the very same time, proportionably 
compensating for the changed lever of the other, or re- 
ceiving an additional lever length, as a substitute for 
the loss of the other ; so that, by the simultaneous action 
of many muscles, co-operating for the same motion, the 
stability of the moving body is securely preserved ; for 
the bone, in passing beyond the sphere of action des 

tined by ene muscle, is, at the same time, entering into 
the sphere of action destined for it by another; and by 
this gradual changing, and system of counterbalancing, 
the original motion is uniformly preserved, without any 
loss of the first velocity or force, and without any, the 
least, impediment or hesitation, while the proper bear- 
ing of the body on this lever in action, and the proper 
transmission of the gravity of the whole body is etlected 
by the opposite extremities of the’same muscles, and by 
the joint assistance of the others, in fixing the necessary 
bony parts, or moving them into a favourable position, 
the joints are the parts principally shifting their position, 
and changing their centre of motion ; and here we ob- 
serve a number of muscles passing over one joint, while 
some traverse two or more. In the neck and trunk, those 
lever muscles that pass over many joiuts are flexors or 
extensors, according as they bring the parts of their at- 
tachments to the perpendicular or beyond it ; but if the 
joint admits of a turning, or part of a turning motion, 
the same muscles are turners also. From this connec. 

tion of muscles with many joints, the change of one of 
them must necessarily influence the other; thus, when 

we bend very much (to its very utmost) the joint at the 
wrist, the extensor muscles are considerably stretched, 
and we then find it impossible to bend the fingers consi- 

derably. The same circumstance occurs in the other ex- 
tremity ; but if one of the joints be firmly fixed for the 
proper transmission of gravity, the same muscles are 
énabled to act with greater energy on the other joints, 
and bend it more effectually, Nature, ever provident 
and ever wise, has provided animal mechanism, and ap- 
plied the laws of bodies in such a manner to living struc- 

tures, as must always and for ever command our most 
glowing admiration, and furnish, for our imitation, mo- 
dels of perfect art. The application of these properties 
of combined muscles is beautifully illustrated in the me- 

chanical construction of the feet of birds which perch 

during sleep—a time, when the muscles, like most other 
parts of the body, are enjoying a state of repose, of re- 
laxation—are inactive and perfectly at rest, ‘The bend- 

ing muscles of the toes of these birds are also wisely and 
ingeniously contrived ; the stretching ones of their heels, 
being fixed in such a manner, that the flexion at the heel 

is followed necessarily by the flexion of their toes, so that 
from the mere attitude, from the mere mechanical posi- 

tion of the body—the toes wrap round the branches of 
tives, grasp strongly, aud continue it as firmly asleep as 
when awake, without the least exertion of any act of vo- 
lition or etfort of muscular action. 

But why are the muscles long for the accomplishment 
of these motions? Whatdoes animal mechanism gain 
by that? The long muscles preside over the motions of 
the joints, fix the ‘other joints, and preserve a harmony 
in their motions, gravity, and centre of motion ; but were 
sinall muscles substituted, their pumber would be enor 
mous, their actions complex; the balance of the body 
overturned, and harmony destroyed. It is absolutely 
necessary to have the muscles of a determined and judi- 
cious length, form, and position, and also to have the 
bones accommodated, and of a form according with the 
ynuscles,and with each other; such is the case, and hence 
it is that in ourinfancy, in our youth, and in our old age, 
the muscles grow proportionally with the bones and 
joints ; and if a deformity exists in one, there is a corres- 
pouding deformity in the other. So perfectly are these 
relations observed—so well are the muscles adapted for 
the boues, and so well the bones for the muscles, that 


amidst all their movements, numerous, minute, and va- 
ried as they are, gravity is regularly transmitted, the centre 
of motion is safely changed and found, force, velocity, and 
precision, begun and maintained. These compound mo- 
tions, which astonish every observer,and whose mechanism 
must delight every intelligent and reflecting mind, arise 
pot so much from the number of muscles, as from the in- 
finite variety of modesin which they combine their actions 
and operations. In this manner are effected al] the ma- 
nifold movements of animals, as standing, walking, leap- 
ing, struggling, lying, flying, &e.; but in the perform- 
ance and regulation of these kinds of motions, it is ne- 
cessary to have a number of muscles occupied at the 
same time, one, or a set, as the principal actor, and others 
assisting, and also actions necessary for the production 
and continuation of the principal, movement, Let us 
illutrate this by examples :—We observe that the head, 
neck, and the whole of the back, can be moved forwards, 
backwards, to the right side or to the left; but suppose we 
bend the parts forwards, there will then be working 
muscles in the front bending, but there will be others 
preventing inclination to the right side, others to the 
left, while the extensors at the back guard against exces- 
sive flexion, and alterwards restore the back to its natural 
easy state; thus four orders of muscles are absolutely 
demanded for this motion: but still there are others en- 
gaged ; for, in order to have the motions performed with 
steadiness and precision, there must be some part fixed 
for these animal levers to act from, in short, one extremity 
of the muscle must be fixed; and here are now employed, 
to keep this bone steady, a number of other muscles, as 
fixcrs. There are still others; for it is necessary, in all 
compound motions, as sitting, rising, walking, &c., to pre- 
serve the centre of gravity and maintain the equilibrium ; 
and here a great number of muscles, and even very dis- 
tant ones, are in action, but we are ordinarily unconscious 
of them, except reminded by rheumatism, or a sudden 
shock, when we are surprised by the great number of 
muscles actually engaged to effect a compound motion. 
The staggering gait of a drunkard, and his frequent falls, 
are owing to the inability of this order of muscles to ba- 
lance the compound movements and transmit the gravity. 
There are, then, engaged at the same time, in every com- 
pound animal motion, a set of muscles which are the 
principal actors ; a second set, which prevent the first act- 
ing excessively, and afterwards restore the parts to their 
proper posture ; a third set, which fixes an extremity for 
the first to act from; and a fourth set to balance the body 
and transmit the gravity. 

In the locomotive economy of animals the muscular 
apparatus is formed by the composition and combi- 
nation of levers, and is, in fact, a perfect and wonderful 
lever machine, adapted more for extent and variety of 
motion, velocity, and delicacy, than for force and strength, 
but yet capable of exerting great force; not alone, indi- 
rectly, as obtaining force from velocity, but from the 
direct strength of muscles, In those counties of our 
country, (chiefly the northern counties of England, aud 
in Devonshire and Cornwall,) where wrestling is much 
practised, and many of the vulgar sports of strength which 
were so fondly exercised by our rude forefathers, feats of 
an astonishing strength are often displayed, and sprains o! 
masses of muscles are often seen. James Topham, the 
English Sampson, exhibited publicly his astonishing cor- 
poreal powers, by pulling against a horse and overcoming 
it, and by lifting, in the presence of thousands, in Cold- 
bath-fields, London, three hogsheads of water, weigh- 
ing 1836 pounds, This is immense, for the strongest, 
men generally find a weight of 400 pounds sullicient, 
and the weakest will. raise 150 pounds; for we must 


recollect that, in addition, there is also the weight of the | 


body to be elevated. Dr. Desaguliers saw Topham lift, 
by his hand alone, a rolling stone weighing 8001b., having 
only a chain attached to it, and the weight of his body, 
was 200Ib.; whence he lifted, in fact, in this manner, 
1000lb. He took an iron kitchen poker, and holding the 





ends of it in his hands, and the middle against the back 


of his neck, he bent it round his neck, and brought both 
ends together before him; and what was more diffiey}t 
still, he made it almost as straight as it was at first ; byt 
feats and tricks will be more properly considered and 
explained in the next lecture, when speaking of man ay 
a motor machine, for they are the result of several, o 
many muscles in action, . 
The co-operation of all these muscles are beautifully 
harmonious, extremely prompt, and always prepared, 
There is no confusion ; every thing is always in order, 
every thing is always ready for their co-operative action, 
either simultaneously, or successively. The muscula 
apparatus of animals is mechanism harmoniously agq 
scientifically perfect, simple, but efficient, giving all the 
divided parts of the hard fabric all the properties of 
parts undivided, when necessary, and of divided, when 
necessary ; to the loose parts belonging to hard struc. 
tures, being numerous, all the properties of parts fixed, 
secured, and stable, when necessary ; or of partsmoveable, 
when necessary. They change the parts of the body 
with a variable velocity, and with an astonishing aceu. 
racy and minuteness, and they act with a variable force, 
Their velocity and force cannot, however, be ascertained 
by the rules of calculation, for they are dependent on the 
vital principle which has hitherto defied all the learning 
of ages, and all the ingenuity of art, to find them obe. 
dient to the construction of a regular code of laws, like 
the motions of inanimate bodies,—like, for example, the 
motions of the heavenly orbs, and the revolution of this 
world upon its axis. The force and velocity are variable, 
both in indiyidyal bodies, and in individual, muscles; 
but they are regulated according to circumstances, and 
increased by habit, volition, and exercise. The rapidity 
is oftentimes very great, and the force astonishing, A 
celebrated anatomist has said, that he could distinetly 
articulate 1500 letters in a minute; but the changes in 
the muscles, which are their contractions and dilations, 
must have been very numerous, and to effect it there 
must have been 3000in a minute. These powers, though 
in some measure depending on the bulk of organization, 
are not entirely so, rapidity being much less than force; 
for witness the extremely rapid movements of a fly, 
when its wings are vibrating,—a sound sometimes a 
acute as the most rapidly vibrating chords, which we 
know, by the laws of acoustics, must be numerous in a 
second, or no sound is produced. Look at the motions 
of the iris, when irritated by light ; and the twinkling of 
the eye has become a proverbial expression for rapidity 
of motion, 
ETE 
THE BOUQUET. 
I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, nad haw 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








THE WIDOW OF ANTWERP, 
—> 
BY W. @&, TARTT, ES. 


(From the Winter's Wreath.) 


sii 
“ He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their 
wounds.” 


Though attached by habit and conviction to a simpler 
form of worship, I have seldom entered a Catholic church 
without feelings of seriousness and devotion. The impo 
sing pageantry of the ceremonies, the splendid dresses of 
the priests and choristers, the deep and solemn bass of 
voices almost as powerful as the instruments that accom- 
pany them, the elevated crucifix, the Gurnieg 9 ra, the 
silver crozier, the censers flung gracefully aloft, the richly 
decorated altar, produce an effect which the belief that 
they are merely as ‘sounding brass and atinkling cya 
bal” cannot wholly destroy. ; 

It is not in these, however, that ‘the religion of a Cs- 
jtholic. place of ‘worship .consists.. Kneeling in. some te 
jtired spot, apart from the sights and sounds which attrac 
the curious or indifferent, female devotion may be seen of 
fering up her prayers, with a fervour that shows her det 
feeling of the power and ak of the Being before whom, 
she bows, and with the humility atid abstraction of wasf 





fected piety. 
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ind 
re at Antwerp, I had often seen a figure of this descrip- 
tion, for whom the world atound her appeared to have lost 


all‘interest. 
raat to her seemed involved in» the acceptance of her 


on : 
Prtnough time and grief had committed their ravages, 
her face was still interesting, and had that expression of 
mildness and of suffering which shows a spirit accustomed 
to misfortune, and too feeble to support its visitations. 


more earnest’; and, to gratify the curiosity her.appearance 
had excited, I at length obtained her history from one of 
the donneurs d'eau benite, who had often betore answered 
“ humblest servants, and one of the most remarkable of 
those who frequented it. 


lof Napoleon at the commencement of his brilliant career, 
leaving her with a scanty annuity, anda son and daugh- 
ter to support and. educate. 
her weaknesses, she performed this sacred duty conscien- 
tioasly, and was gratified by secing her cares bestowed 
pon two of the best and kindest dispositions in the world. 
Her daughter was married, but died a few months after. 


life dear to her. 

but a succession of privations. f ) 
othe oe of her children’s education—her feelings 
mast yie! d 


her cares and hopes have centered, to whose affections 
ne has been accustomed to look for a short gleam of 


istant country, or perhaps taken from her for ever. In 


wed, and. the path over which she has toiled seems to 
fiog her no nearer to the object of her. painful efforts. 


dow had been destined by the friends on whose assistance 


ith'less confidence, and at length partook of her fears as 


twas about. this time that I first saw her, and shortly | fou i 
awards, ** the composure of settled distress” convinced | faring man of middle age and respectable appearance, who 


ES 


In the frequent visits which the beauty of its-arcbitec: 
uced me.to make to the cathedral, the first time:I 





































She knelt at.tbe foot of one of the pillats, 
from the earnestness af her manner, all shat was yet 


Her countenance daily became paler, and her'prayers 


y inquiries as to the temple of which he was amongst 


She was the widow of an officer, who died in the'service 


Whatever might have been 


rds; and her son was now the only object that made 


Yet the life of a mother, in circumstances like these, is 
Her comforts are given up 


to the necessity of parting with them when 


ir interests call them from her. .. ‘The being in whom 


ightness before she sinks into the grave, is removed to a 


tir struggles, with the world her anxieties are again 1¢- 


It was to the island of Curagoa that the son of this poor 


depended.» He had been there for some years, had 


much he owe ! J 
To her this ititelligence was a new life. Before the tim, 
the shortest. passage that. had ever been known. ha 


passed in painful suspense: the owners of the vessel 
which he was expected began. to answer her inquiries 


itsfate. In.a'few days'more, accounts were brought of 


Still nothing cer- |: 
inwas known, and the wretched mother clung to the 


Sharks: were now constantly moving: rourid the vessel,.f 
thad-seensthe limbs of poor. Kellerman become their-prey, 
and I looked at them as my own grave. I cried ‘Great 
God, have mercy upon me!’ and resigned myself to my 
fate. On the morning of: the fifteenth day, ‘I: perceived a 


sail. But she: was farioffs I .was without the means of 


making a signal; and-prébably beyond sight. In an hour, 
however, she bore towards me, and soon afterwards she 


the license which sailors take in merchant vessels, was very: 


} apt to return. On one occasion, Bill Jones appeared dow 
lin getting out on the yaril to:hand 4 sail: ‘The captain, 


| 


according to custom, abused the seamiin as a lubberly tas. 
cal, who got fat by leaving his duty to other people The 
man made a saucy answer, almost amounting to mutiny 
on which, in a towering’ passion, the captain ran down to 


| his-cabin, and returned with a blunderbuss loaded with 


was at such a distance as might have enabled the | slugs, with whieh he took deliberate aim at the supposed 


persons on deck to see me. My breast swelled as 
she drew nearer ; I raised myself to be better seen 3 but 
she went upon an opposite tack, and left me for ever. 
A cold horror seemed to steal across my heart; I again 
sank upon the deck, and burst into tears. . I remained the 
whole day and night in a stupor of indifference and de- 
spair; and when I recovered myself on the followin 
morning, I found that, to add to my miseries, the hoo 
and a great part of the fishing line had been carried away. 
My strength had begun to leave me: for some time; but 
with the perseverance of one who makes a last effort for his 
existence, I forced a nail from the upper-works of the 
vessel, and with my teeth I bent itto a hook. By means 
of this, I was enabled to support myself for five days 
longer; but I became dreadfully emaciated; and the 
spirits which were my only drink produced a nausea that 
was insupportable. One-and-twenty days had thus been 
passed, and the night was fast closingin, when « brig bore 
down upon me, and passed so near as to rub against the 
wreck. They heard, and saved me. It was with diffi. 
culty I was taken on ‘board; but my strength gradually 
returned; and on recovering myself, I found [ was on 
board the Maelstrom bound for Rotterdam, where I ar- 
rived on Monday last.” 

** You must have passed a fearful time,” said one of his 
companions, ** and while left so long in such a situation, 
what could have occupied your thoughts ?”” 

** I thought,” replied he, ‘* of almost every thing that 
had ever interested me; of my home; of my mother; of 
Agnes; and of my own future state. Once, incredible 
as it may appear, some strange combination crossed my 
fancy, and I Jaughed aloud ; but, O God! [ shall never 
forget the horrid sound of my own voice as it broke upon 
the awful silence that surrounded me !” 

The conversation soon afterwards changed, and the party 


en successful, and had taken his passage on board a | separated. 
wall vessel to his native country, and made some pro- | 
ion for the old age of a parent to whom be was sensiblg- 


,_, On going to the cathedral the following Sunday, I saw 
the same young man walking with the widow, and found 


“that he was the son for whose safety she had so often 


praytd. She was accompanied also by a very beautiful 


i been : ‘girl, the Agnes, I supposed, of her con’s narrative, and 
bipsed, she-was anxiously locking out for his arrival,and | the features ef the mother sufliciently told me, that her 
hiily poured’ her prayers to Heaven for his safety. Weeks 


prayers had been heard—her fondest wishes gratified. 








A SCRAP OF GHOSTOLOGY. 
The following passage from Sir Walter Scott’s ** Letters 


having foundered in a gale of wind, within a week of |on Demonology,” is selected from among many as having 
departure from Curagoa, and little doubt was enter- | something of a ** local habitation” for us in Liverpool :— 


ined'that ‘all on board had perished: 


** ]t.was about the eventful year 1800, when the Emperor 
Paul laid his iil-judged embargo on British trade, that 


hope, and prayed to her God that it might be fulfilled. | my friend, Mr. William Clerk, on a journey to London, 


that she fo longer expected to be united in this world 
those she had loved and lost.” 


found himself in company, in the mail-coach, with a sea- 


announced himself as master of a vessel in the Baltic trade, 


and a sufferer by the embargo. In the course of the de- 


Ileft Antwerp for afew days, and on the evening of.|sultory conversation which takes place on such occasions, 


yreturn, while sitting in the Café where J had dined, 


the seaman observed, in compliance with a common super- 


heard a young man atthe next table relating some cir- | stition, ‘I wish we may have good luck on our journey— 
instances which seemed listened to by his companions} there is a magpie.’ * And why should that be unlucky ?’ 


htmuch interest. 


said my friend. 
“A sudden flaw of wind,” said he, ** strack our vessel, | sailor; ‘but all the world agrees ¢ 


*I cannot tell yon that,’ replied the 
at one magpie bodes 


Very ‘piece of canvas on board being set, she fell | bad luck, two are not so bad, but threeare the devil. J 
her beam ends, and all our exertions to right her | never saw three Magpies but twice, and once [ had near 
tein vain. A heavy gale soon followed, and she filled. | lost my vessel, and the second I tell from a horse, and 


tt masts went by the board: and’'she was prevented 
Msinking only by the buoyancy’ of her cargo, which 
just sufficient to keep the quarter-deck above the sur- 


was hurt.” This conversation led Mr. Clerk to observe 
that he supposed he believed also in ghosts, since he 
credited such auguries. ‘ And if I do,’ said the sailor, 


tof the water. Fearing that she would go to pieces, |‘ I may have my own reasons for doing s0;’ and he 
taptain and crew took to their boat, and promised to | spoke this in a deep and serious manner, implying that 
» under the stern for myself and young Kellerman {he felt deeply what he was saying. On being further 

knew Henry Kellerman, the son of old Madame urged, he confessed that, if he could believe his own 


lettan in the Rue de Strasbourg ?) By accident or 

) however, the boat broke adrift, and the height of 
Waves soon hid it for ever from our sight. During 
Dight the sea continued to break. over us; and, at 


eyes, there was one ghost atleast which he had seen re- 
peatedly. He then told his story as I now relate it... Our 
mariner had, in his youth, gone mate of a slave vessel from 
Liverpool, of which town he seemedjto be a native. The 


1, | perceived that my companion was lying dead by | captain of the vessel was aman of a veriable temper, some- 


tide. I shrank with horror from the sight, and cast~ 
of the lashings that held him to the deck, I repeated 
dort prayer, and committed his body to the deep. Many 
gs floated out-of the cabin, but I was only able to 


a fishing line and hook, a jar of spirits, and a few | Jones, or some such name. 





times kind and courteous to his.men; but subject to fits of 
humour, dislike, and passiqn, during which he was very 
violent, tyrannical, and cruel. He took a particular dis- 
like at one sailor aboard, an elderly man, called Bill 
He seldom spoke to this per- 


unds of salted meat. These, however, were invaluable. |son without threats and abuse; which the old man, with 


mutineer, fired, and mortally wounded him, The man 
was handed ‘down from the yard, and stretched on the 
deck, evidently dying. He fixed his eyes on the captain, 
and said, ** Sir, you have done for me, but / will never 
leave you.” The captain, in return, swore at him for a fat 
lubber, and said he would have him thrown into the slave- 
kettle, where they made food for the negroes, and see how 
much fat he had got. The mandieds his body was actually 
thrown into the slave-kettle, and the narrator observed, 
with a naiveté which confirmed the extent of his own bee 
lief in the truth of what he told, * There was not much 
fat about him after all.” The captain told the crew that 
they must keep absolute silence on the subject of what had 
passed; and as the mate was not willing to give an ex- 
plicit and absolute promise, he ordered him to be contined 
below. After a day or two, he came to the mate, and 
demanded if he had an intention to deliver him up for 
trial when the vessel got home. The mate, who was tired 
of close confinement in that sultry climate, spoke his 
commander fair, and obtained his liberty. When he 
mingled amongst the crew once more, he found them ime 
pressed with the idea, not unnatural in their situation, 
that the ghost of the dead man appeared among them when 
they had a spell of duty, especially if a sail was to be 
handed, on which occasion the spectre was sure to be out 
upon the yard before any of the crew. Tie narrator had 
seen this apparition himself repeatedly ;—he believed the 
captain saw it also, but he took no notice of it for some 
time, and the crew, terrified at the violent temper of the 
man, dared not’ call his attention to it. Thus they held 
on their course homeward, with great fear und anxiety. 
At length, the captain invited the mate, who was nowin a 
sort of favour, to go down to the cabin and take a glass of 
grog with him. In this interview he assumed a very grave 
and anxious aspect. ‘I need not tell you, Jack,’ he said, 
‘what sort of hand we have got on board with us. He 
told me he would never leave me, and he has kept his 
word. You only see him now and then, but he is always 
by my side, and never out of my sight. At this very mo- 
ment I see him; Iam determined to bear it no longer, 
and [ have resolved to leave you.” The mate replied, that 
his leaving the vessel while out of sight of any land was 
impossible. He advised, that if the captain apprehended 
any bad consequences from what had happened, he should 
run for the West of France or Ireland, and: there go 
ashore, and leave him. (the mate) to carry the vessel into 
Liverpool. The captain only shook his head gloomily, 
and reiterated his determination to leave the ship. At 
this moment the mate was called to the deck, for some 
purpose or other, and the instant he got up the companion 
ladder he heard a splash in the water, and ‘looking over 
the ship's side, saw that the captain had thrown himself 
into the sea from the quarter-gallery, and was running 
astern at the rate of six knots an hour. » When just about 
to sink, he seemed to make a last exertion, sprang half 
out of the water, and clasped his hands towards the mate, 
calling ‘ By ——, Bill is with me now!’ and then sunk 
to be scen no more.” 
fe  _____] 


CAUSES OF DREAMS. 
Dreams often originate from the impression made upon 
the body during sleep. Thus, if the clothes chance to fall 
off us, we are liable to suppose that we are parading the 
streets in a state of nakedness, and feel all the shame and 
inconvenience which such a state would in reality produce. 
We see crowds of people following after us, and mocking 
our nudity ; and we wander from place to place, seeking 
a refuge under this ideal misfortune. Fancy, im truth, 
heightens every circumstance, and inspires us with greater 
vexation than we would feel, if actually labouring under 
a like annoyance. The streets in which we wander are 
depicted with the force of reality : we see their windings, 
their avenues, their dwelling-places with intense truth ; 
nothing is visionary or indistinct: Kven the inhabitants 
who follow us are exposed to view in all their various 
dresses and endless diversities of countenance. Sometimes 
we behold our intimate friends gazing upon us with indif- 
ference, or torturing us with annoying impertinence. 
Sometimes we see multitudes whom we never beheld 
before; and each individual is exposed so vividly that we 
could describe or even paint his aspect. In like manner, 
if we lie awry, or our feet slip over the side of the bed, 
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we often imagine ourselves standing upon the brink of a 
fearful precipice, and ready to tumble from its beetling 
summit into the abyss beneath. Fancy, in such a case, 
juresup a thousand phantoms of inexpressible grandeur 
‘and dread. Rocks of enormous height seem to surround 
us on every side, and the one whereon we are placed is the 
loftiest of the whole; we stand in the midst of a melan- 
choly and desolate wilderness, like a victim to propitiate 
some dreadful deity. 
rain or hail patters against our window, we have the idea 
of « hundred cataracts pouring from the rocks ; if the wind 
howls without, we are suddenly wrapt up in a thunder- 
storm, with all its terrible associations ; if we should chance 
to glide over the bed, the notion of falling from a precipice 
fills our minds, and away we go, into the middle air, **a 
thousand fathoms down ;” if our head happens to slip 
under the pillow, a huge rock is hanging over us, and 
ready to crush us beneath its ponderous bulk. The extent, 
in short, to which the mind is capable of being carried 
in such cases is almost incredible. Stupendous events arise 
from the most insignificant causes; so completely does sleep 
magnify and distort every thing placed within its influence. 
The province of dreams is one of intense exaggeration, 
exaggeration beyond even the wildest conception of oriental 
romance. A smoky chamber, for instance, has given rise 
to the idea of a city in flames. The conflagrations of 
Rome and Moscow may then pass in terrific splendour 
before the dreamers fancy. He may see Nero standing 
afar off surrounded by his lictors and pretorian guards, 
gazing upon their im ial city, wrapt in flames; or the 
sanguinary flight of Borodino, followed by the burning of 
the ancient capital of Russia, may be presented before 
him, with all the intenseness of reality. Under these 
circumstances, his whole being may undergo a change. 
He is no longer a denizen of his own country, but of that 
land to which his visions have transported him. All the 
events of his own existence fade away, and he becomes a 
native of Rome or Russia, gazing upon the appallin 
spectacle. On the other hand, the mind might be fill 
with imagery equally exaggerated, but of a more pleasing 
character. The sound of a flute in the neighbourhood 
may invoke a thousand beautiful and delightful associa- 
tions. The air is perhaps filled with the tones of harps 
and all other varieties of music; nay, the performers 
thempelves are visible ; and, while the cause of this strange 
scone is one trivial instrument, he may be regaled with a 
rich and melodious concert.—Macnish on the Philosophy 


of Sleep. 
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DINNER GIVEN IN PARIS—COUNT SEGUR—NAP OLEON 


AND LAFAYETTE. 
—- 
From Lady Morgan;s New Work—“ France in 1829-—30". 


—>_ 

Dinners in France have two objects; sociality and 
gastronomy—the most perfect intellectual enjoyment, or 
a refined and elaborated sensuality. Dinners are there 
still, such as St. Evremont might have made for his beau- 
tiful epicurean, the Dutchess of Mazarin; or such as 
Moliere was wont to give, at his country-house, to Racine 


and Boileau. I was one week at two dinners, which, in 
their respective ways, were perfect, and which no country 
in the world could produce but France: for the one was 
given by Monsieur de Ségur; and the other was dressed 
by Caréme. 

As we wished good night to the most venerable of the 
peers of France, and most delightful of ex-ambassadors, 
on,leaving his early svirée, he hurried after us, and begged 
that we would **eat a morsel” with him at five o'clock the 
next day. 

‘« With pleasure,” wes our simultaneous reply; and 
without more ceremony, we drove the following day to the 
Rue Duphot; where, in five minutes afterwards, with five 
more guests, our host, making, in all, nine, we as- 
sembled at a round table, served as round tables ere only 
served in Paris. 

What names! what conversation! what piquant anec- 
dotes! what traits for future history! We got apon the 
celebrated journey of Catherine of Russia to the Crimea, 
in which she was accompanied by Joseph the Second, the 
Prince de Ligne, the Prince de Naseau, and Monsieur de 
Ségur. The Empress insisted on the most perfect equalit 
among the parties; and ** Sa mojcaté latoyante et tutoyée, 
avait malgre cela toujours Vair a’autocratice de toutes les 
Stusses."” 

Al) this was fresh in the memory of Monsicur de Segur, 
as if he had just stepped from the imperial we 
still floating down the Boristhenes, attended by his twelve 
musicians, and accompanied by a train of three thousand 
soldiers; and his recollections pleasantly called forth by 
Monsieur de Grammont, made us also parties in the voy. 





If, during this scene of terror, thé}, 





a He perfectly remembered the time and place in the 
‘auride, where the Empress proposed to him the royal 
question of —‘* How do they make verses?” But he could 
not recollect the impromptu it produced from his own ready 
pen, which De Ligne pronounced to be so charming. He 
spoke of the prince as of a dear old friend, ** whose faults 
were but the excess of his virtues.” 

I observed in reply ** He said the same of you, Count.” 
*-Yes,” continued Monsieur de Ségur, ** he was too fa- 
vourable to all his friends. His happy temperament and 
happy position made him see all things through a medium 
couleur de rose; and he was so pleased with the world, and 
with society, that he ended in confounding qualities the 
least amalgamable. He praised every one; and if he was 
sincere, he must have occasionally been misjudging. He 
sometimes saw no difference between wit and pretension, 
worth and worthlessness; for it was his habit to admire, 
and his ambition to be admired. He was also, when I 
knew him in 1786, too young, perhaps, for his years; it 
gave him a restless flutter, that took from the respect his 
solid talents and wonderful experience of mankind natu- 
rally excited. Still he was charming. The Empress played 
with him, as with a child; and the adoration he expressed 
for her was perfectly sincere. His manner of giving her 
conversations, and those of the Emperor of Germany, dur- 
ing our interesting voyage, is perfect: it is often verbatim ; 
and this is the charm of his letters. With all their. wit, 
and affectation of wit, truth lies at tiie bottom; and with- 
out truth, there is no good peony . 

It was eneepes to these clever despots, that we got upon 
the chapterof another despot, who could be quite as agree- 
able.in his way, when he chose. Monsieur de Ségur said, 
‘There was at times a naivelé, a bonhommie in Napoleon’s 
manner, which was very seducing; and it never was so 
apparent, as when he was surrounded by men of talent, 
artists, authors, &c. &c. His petulance, too, was often 
very amusing, though occasionally quite insupportable. 
One day, in a privy council, his brother Joseph seemed 
determined to contradict him in every proposition. Bona- 
parte struggled for a time with his temper, with most im- 
perial magnanimity; but-at last he gave way to one of his 
plebeian fits of violent passion, which were any thing but 
amusing to its victims, though frequently irresistibly so to 
the by-standers. ‘** Vous vous croyez le Roi Pharamonde 
ici, Monsicur,” he said, turning furiously upon Joseph: 
and after all sorts of bitter repioaches, he added, ‘* bu’ 
yuur opposition to all my measures is easily accounted for ; 
I am well aware, that you live with, and are governed by, 
the principles of the factious, disloyal, and intriguing La- 
fayette.” The reply of Ségur himself on this remark, 
which he was drawn on by his friends to relate, was full 
of noble frankness; and it shows that Napoleon was nei- 


ther so inaccessible to the language of freedom as he has | 51, 


been represented, nor insensible to the value of men, who, 
at the proper moment, had the courage to respect their 
own dignity, and to assert the truth. 

On the utterance of this tirade against his friend, Ségur 
started on his legs, and in a voice as loud as Napoleon's, 
ejaculated, ** Sire!” His emphatic exclamation arrested 
the Emperor, who short, and measuring the grand 
master from head to foot, said, with a coolness more ap- 
palling than his rage, 

“ Bh quoi, Monsieur %” 

“Sire,” said Ségur, ** your majesty is deceived. La- 
fayette is the honestest and most consistent man in the 
empire, the purest of patriote,; and the most loyal of citi- 
zens. He ie true to the principles with which he began 
life, and true he will remain till his death. But he is 
neither factious. nor intriguing: he is ‘passive. He lives 
wholly retired from public affairs, and occupied in culti- 
vating his extensive farms, and educating a family of three 

enerations. Whoever represents Lafayette as an intriguer, 
eceives your Majesty: thut he never was.” 

Napoleon fixed his scowling eye for a moment on the 
speaker who thus addressed him; and then with a sudden 
return cn himself, he said coldly, but calmly, *¢ It is well, 
Monsieur le Comte, it is very well. -Lafayette is your old 
friend ; he is your hew. You have done well, Mon- 
sieur de Ségur : alions /” and turning to the council table, 
he took up the business of the day, upon another tone. 
es — ewe 

LOCUSTS AT STROMNESS. 

Our friends at Stromness were almost frightened to 
death the other day, by an unvsual and curious circum- 
stance. About the general dinner hour, when almost 
every inhabitant was engaged in festivity, a complete mid- 
night darkness was ives, forks, and spoons, 
dropped in astonishment and ghastly dismay—appetites 
Ged—jaws cofused their services—women screaming forced 
radar mony eee nae lo! and woot 
there was e broad, and length unknown, a body 
of winged suunabs passing over the town. Upon this 














ee penne, 
being known the houses were deserted and the streey 
crowded, and all declared that from the smallness of the 
creatures in procession they must be locusts. 
gaze was still kept, till at length the creatures began to 
alight and take possession of an extensive field with ity 
crops of fine oats newly cut. The sheaves, in order to, 
win better, were singly on end, but from the swarm tha 
alighted on them in a quarter of an hour there was no 
a standing sheaf in the whole extent of four Scots acres, 
This sight alarmed the spectatore—guns were procured, | 
and an immediate attack of eight pieces was made upon | 
the strangers—however, to no purpose. At length, twenty 
or thirty men (for now almost all the inhabitants had as. 
sembled) entered the field with sticks and stones, and ; 
some tried to catch the creatures with their hands yet s 
hungry were they that several thousarids of them were Kile 
hefore they took flight. After fully four hours of hard 
labour of upwards of fifty or sixty men and boys, the poor 
creatures were put to flight, many of them, it is feared, 
without having fully finished their dinner. They took 
the direction of the Caithness coast, and appeared to move 
with great speed. When the visitors to look over 
the killed and wounded, it was disco that they were 
a kind of sparrow, much in colour to our own house spar. 
row, but little more than half the size, with a very lon, i 
The creatures, however, appeared much emaci by 
hunger and fatigue, and some —— that they must have 
come from Norway, from their having been seen in:that 
direction several miles at sea, and several hours before | 
they besieged the inhabitants of Stromness. No.particular 
conclusion has yet been made on the subject, excepting 
that some of the oldest of the inhabitants say that thirty. 
five or thirty-six years ago, something similar occurred with 
a number of 200 or 300 of home sparrows, and that there 
was a very plentiful harvest that year, but that the winter 
following was one of the most dreadful both for man and 
beast, several lives having been lost on land and at sea; 
and on farms where cattle were oyt, hundreds of black 
cattle, and thousands of sheep: perished.—Eigin Journal, 


CONGREVE’'S GOLDEN BALM, for Children cut. 
ting their teeth.—This unique and elegant preparation ies 
new and important discovery, superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto introduced. It immediately allays the ip 
flammation and anguish excited in the tender Gums 
¢ producing constipation of the 
effects. Its —— are of the mos 
innocent nature: and, as a sover ign antidote to all the 
painful consequences usually manifest at this distressing 
period, it is of paramount importance both to the sufferer 
and its Parents. In bottles, at 18. 13d. each. 

The above Articles are prepared and scld by the Proprie 
tor, 30, College-street, Chelsea; also, w and retail, 
by E. Smitu and Co., Lord-street; retail, b: 

Deane, Castle-street; Maynard, 














and other baneful 


32, Ranelagh. 
eet; Warren, St. Anne-street e3 
Great George place: Rawson, Scotiand-road; Howell, Dale 
street; Bradford, 40; Old Haymarket, and 68, Richmoné- 
row; D. Scolefield, Queen-square; Stowell, Castie-street; 
Bird, St. James’-place; Wales and Co., Castle-street, Liver- 
poul; and most respectable Booksellers and Druggists 
throughout the Kingdom. : 


N.B.—Ask for ‘‘ Congreve’s Golden Balm,” and notice his 


signature (Henry Congreve) across the stamp, as none others 


are gen uine. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OMNIPOTENCS oF THR Dsgity.—-We shall forthwith peruse 
the critique and selection of #. H. P. 

ALGEBRAIC SUBTRACTION.—We have to apologize to some un- 
known correspondent for a paper on this subject, which 
we had mislaid. We shall examine it without loss of time. 

Mutiny anp Sgizvne or THE Bric Crpnus—We agree with 
Amicus that the confession of the ringleader in this affalt 
deserves to be put on record in our pages. We bave 8 
copious report of it in oar. portfolio of reserve, aud shall 
give it a place in our next. 

MvsicaL DerantmEnt.—Our t Amateur is ty 
formed that we have not lost sight of this department, % 
he will find by reference to our next or the 
number of our publication. ; . 

Vas.pes.—We have in store for next week a brief sketch of 
the celebrated. Don Francisco Valdes, from the Atheneum 

Curss.—Should thie note meet the eye of our Leeds corre 

pondent, he is requested to. observe, that, in one of the 

chess studies out of the few with which he has favoured 
us, there is a mistake, which we will thank him to rectify. 

In the first copy there is a bishop on G 5,~in the pecond, & 

pawn on that square,—Which {s correct? 
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